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unimpaired the moment when the initiative would
again pass to the Allies.

In the early weeks of 1918 the indications both
of the nature and direction of the German attack
accumulated, and it became evident that the
attack was to be directed at the point of junction
of the French and British Armies, and that it was
to be on a very large scale. Meantime the old
discussion as to the extent of line to be held by
French and British respectively recurred. The
Supreme War Council, basing their view ap-
parently upon a war game, and arriving at
conclusions which subsequent events proved to
be erroneous in every particular, overruled Haig's
representations, and he found himself forced to
take over from the French a large stretch of
line at the precise point where he himself
anticipated attack. Worse still, the Cabinet,
in spite of his repeated and urgent appeals, did
not send to him sufficient drafts to enable him to
maintain his units at the 1917 strength, and he
was compelled to reduce the strength of each
of his divisions from thirteen battalions to ten
battalions.

During the whole of January and February
and the early weeks of March he was engaged in
pushing forward his defence arrangements. On
that portion of the line which during 1917 had
been held by the British these were now completed
and formidable, but the twenty-eight miles of
extra line that he had taken over from the French
presented a different picture, for in them there